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Background  Information     •  ' 


Our  national  health,  our  fighting  strength,  and  the  physical  rehabilitation 
of  the  people  of  allied  lands  are  directly  related  to  ahiondant  feed  production 
in  the  TJiiited  .States.    Each  farraer  who  increases  the  production  from  his  hay 
and  pasture  lands  in  1944  is  immediately  aiding  in  maintaining  feed  supplies 
for  livestock,  which  produce  several  prime  essentials  of  our  daily  diet,  in- 
cluding milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

THE  FEED  SITUATION  1      r    ;     .■  - 

V/e  are  short  of  the  required  supplies  to  feed  the  record, numbers  of  livestock 
on  U,  S.  farms  on  Jfinuary  1,  1944.    This  is -"be cause  of  the  extensive  increases 
in  livestock  population  and  the  resulting  disappearance  of  the  large  feed 
reserves  which  were  on  hand  at  the  "beginning  of  the  war.  i 

One-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  675  million  acres,  is  covered 
with  range  and  pasture.    West  of  an  imaginarj^  line  running  from  the  G-ulf  of 
Mexico  through  Dallas  almost  due  North  to  Canada  total  forage  production  is 
genera.lly  adequate;  a  few  States  in  this  area,  however,  have  less  than  re- 
quired for  present  livestock  numbers. 

The  100  million  acres  of  pasture  that  lie  east  of  that  same  imaginary  lino 
offerthc  greatest  opportunity  for  increasing  feed.    Here,  also  the  greatest 
relative  deficit  of  feed  exists.     In  approximately  two-thirds  of  these  States, 
supplies  are  considerably  below  requirements. 

WHAT  FARMSRS  CAIT  DO  ABOUT  IT  "        '  ' 

Remarkable  results  can  be  and  have  been  achieved  in  pasture  growth  and  feed 
production  by  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  by  good  management.  Pall 
•  apx^lication  of  superphosphate  in  several' regions,  for  example,  is  a  profitable 
practice.    The  time  schedule  for  applications  of  superphosphate,  ammonium  ■ 
nitrate,  and  other  fertilizers,  to  obtain  increased  production  should  be 
based  on  State  Agricultural  S^cperiraent  Station  recommendations. 
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1.  More  feed.  The  application  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer 
containing  20  percent  plant  food  can  iDe  expected  to  increase  the 
yield  of  hay  "by  one  ton.    Pasture  3d  eld  \d.ll  "be  increased  to  a 

»      similar  extent.    There  must  he  considerable  moisture  in  the  soil 
for  fertilizers  to  exercise  their  full  effect  and  applications  of 
fertilizers  should  "be  made  in  accordance  with  this  requirement, 

2.  Reduction  in  feed  costs,    VJith  quick-growth-making  fertilizer, 
such  as  ammonium  nitrate,  extra  animal-harvested  feed  can  "be 
produced  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  corn  and  at  less  than 
one-third  the  cost  of  producing  oats  in  many  important  livestock 
states. 

The  increased  yield  of  forage  obtained  by  the  use  of  fertilizer 
when  the  harvested  grasses  are  properly  cured  into  high  quality 
hay,  will  permit  a  saving  of  half  the  concentrates  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  '  ^ 

3.  More  and  better  food,    For  every  pound  of  nitrogen  applied  to 
grass  and  legume  pasture  in  some  of  the  East  Central  and  Southern 
States  enough  extra  feed  was  produced  to  obtain  increases  of 

13  to  19  pounds  of  4  percent  milk. 

In  feeding  beef  cattle,  average  increases  obtained  from  the 
extra  feed  produced  by  the  application  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen 
to  pastures  were  2,15  and  3,27  pounds  of  beef  in  East  Central 
and  Southern  States,  respectively, 

I!SRTILIZER  SUPPLIES  AHS  AVAILA3KB 

Ammonium  nitrate  supplies  now  are  large,  and  in  some  areas  there  is  a  tempo- 
rary surplus.     Superphosphate  supplies  are  increased  for  all  sections  of  the 
country  except  the  West  Coast,    Through  the  AAA  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  fertilizer  is  available  in  varying  quantities  in  different  regions. 
Liming  of  pastures  also  is  being  extensively  promoted  under  this  program. 

Distribution  is  one  of  the  problems  in  the  fertilizer  si.tuation,  but  it  is 
expected  that  several  new  superphosphate  manufacturing  plants  will  be  opened 
before  the  end  of  1944,  ■  Problems  of  distribution  can  be  partially  solved 
by  ordering  fertilizer  as  far  in  advance  af  use  date  as  possible, 

BEIOiPITS  PROM  USE  OP  EEBTILIZSRS  * 

ITitrogen —    If  tains  follow  shortly  after  the  application  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
first  results  in  nevj  pasture  growth  can  be  generally  expected  in  from  10  days 
to  2  weeks.     In  some  areas,  hov/ever,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  grass,  the 
application  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  summer  6.oes  not  increase  production  im- 
mediately.    State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recommendations  explain 
variations  in  practices  applicable  to  different  areas. 

Application  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  equivalent 
nitrogen  in  other  forms,  may  increase  pasture  growth  by  half  a  ton  or  better. 
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G-reater  "benefits,  can  'be  oU'tained  iDy  two  applications  of  100  poimds  each  during 
the  year,  ,  '  '  "  . . 

For  new  fall  seeding  of  grass  or  fall  grains  TDoth  ajmnonium  nitrate  and  "super- 
phosphate can  "be  applied . \^^ith  good  results.    However,  early  spring  application 
of  ammonium  nitrate  is  the  most  effective  use  of  this  fertilizer. 

Supe rpho sphat e —    A  farmer  can  attain  a  production  increase  of  "better  tha.n  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay  an  acre  throiigh  the  use  of  IS-percent  superphosphate 
at  the  rate  of  ICO  pounds  to  the  acre.     To  attain  this  production  vjithin  a 
year,   superphosphate  should  "be-  applied  early.     Continuing  high  production  of 
forage  can  "be  assured,  however,  "by  applying  "super"  whenever  possilDle, 

The  "beneficial  effects  of  superphosphate  extend  over  a  period  of  years,  Fre- 
quently the  results  do  not  show  to  the  "best  advantage  until  the  second  year, 
depending  on  v/hen  and  how  the  "super"  is  applied, 

V/hen  used  mth  ammonium  nitrate,  "super"  supplements  the  quick,  gains  acieved 
with  this  fertilizer.     In  many  areas,  "super"  is  essential  for  the  "best  results 
with  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legomes.     In  other  regions  potash  is  also  essen- 
tial, 

PART  0?  GOOI)  ?ljl!TAC-5I>'IElTT  '  ' 

G-ood  mana,geraent  can  extend  feeding  value  and  hold  the  production  gains  o"b- 
tained  "by  fertilizers.     Consider  these  suggestions: 

1.  Study  of  pasture  and  crop  lands  may  reveal  that  low  producing 
land  can  "be  converted  into  pasture  land  or  that  some  of  the 
pasture  land  should  be  used  to  produce  direct  crops  such  as 
soy"beans,   com,  dry  "beans, 

2.  Carefully  selected  pasture  lands  developed  to  top  production 
capacity  are  valus^hle  and  should  share  equally  \in.th  cultivated 
lands  in  farm  operation  plans,     C-ood  irrigated  pastures,  for 
example,  v/ill  graze  2  or  3  cox^s  por  acre  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  and  often  make  "better  net  returns  than  common  field 
crops.     Season- long  grazing,  however,  can  generally  he  expected 
only  when  supplemental  pastures  of  some  kind  are  provided. 
These  supplemental  pastures  are  helpful  and  in  mr^ny  cases  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  green  succulent  herhage  for  grazing, 

3.  Rotation  grazing,  instead  of  continuous  grazing  vn.ll  allow 
"rest"  periods  for  increa„sed  plant  growth.     This  practice 
could  result  in  a  10  percent  increase  in  feed  nutrients, 

4.  If  livestock  are  not  turned  onto  the  grass  in  the  spring  before 
the  pasture  grovrth  reaches  3  or  4  inches  height,  later  increase 
in  forage  production  from  the  pasture  \vdll  be  gained, 

5.  Usua^lly  much  of  the  increased  grov/th  of  gra,sses  and  legumes 
obtained  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  comes  at  the  periods  of 
normal  excess  pasturage.    This  extra  grovrbh  may  be  utilized 
to  the  best  a,dvantage  as  silage. 
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6.  Wien  permanent  pastures  iDecome  inadequate  in  the  summer,  dairy 
production  can  tie  maintained  "by  moving  the  cows  to  supplementary 
pastures,  or  "by  giving  them  harvested  feed  in  the  iDam. 

7.  Stopping  grazing  in  the  fall  when  at  least  3  inches  of  top 

froiHh  remain  will  permit  the  plants  to  go  into  mnter  in  a  more  favorable 
condition.    This  practice  will  contribute  to  vigorous  growth 
the    following  spring, 

8.  Control  of  weeds  "by  momng  encourages  "better  growth  of  desirable 
.plants.    On  a  weedy  pasture  at  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station, 

part  of  X'lrhich  was  mowed  for  3  years,  the  cattle  a.te  80  percent  of 
the  forage.    On  a  similar  unmowed  part,  they  consumed  only  50 
percent  of  the  forage.    The  feed  on  the  mowed  part  was  more 
nutritious, 

9.  Burning  for  the  removal  of  weeds  is  not  recommended  except 
under  unusual  conditions. 


